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LEARNING TO READ.* 
BY PROF. 8S. R. THOMPSON, PERU. 


A distinguished educator has pronounced learning to read “the 
most difficult of human attainments,” and few who have studied 
the whole subject will dispute the accuracy of this judgment. Yet 
learning to read is the antecedent step to all literary acquisitions. 
No one may climb the hil! of science without first scrambling 
through this stiff, unyield'ug, thorny hedge which surrounds its 
base. It is doubtful if many beside primary school teachers, and 
the little ones who are the subjects of their painstaking toil, com- 
prehend fully the extent of the real difficulties to be overcome, not 
to mention the fictitious impediments which conservative customs 
have thrown in the way. Good people forget how much time and 
teil, and birch and bawling, perhaps, it took ¢hem to learn to trans- 
late the voiceless words of the printed page into the andible sounds 
of speech. 

A child when he first goes to school has acquired a considerable 
fund of spoken words. For example, he knows the thing called a 
hat, and the spoken word hat. He has so associated them together 
that the word always and instantly suggests the object, and the ob- 
ject the word. And now it is the teacher's work te make the 
printed word “hat” equally as familiar to the child as the spoken, 
so that either of the words may at once suggest the thing repre- 
sented by it. If our primary reading books contained no words but 
such as are familiar to children in their spoken form, this step 
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would include all that belongs to primary reading. It is hardly 
necessary to refer to that matchless absurdity of teaching children 
to spell and pronounce a multitude of words without any reférence 
to their meaning, or any attempt to teach it. 

An obvious way to make the printed words as well known as the 
spoken ones would be to call attention to the printed word, pro- 
nounce it, allow the learner to pronounce it in turn, talk about it, 
recall it, return to it, again and again, till the association between 
the printed and spoken forms was as perfect as possible. It is 
quite easy to confuse and bewilder pupils by giving too many words 
at once, till they are in the mental condition of that little boy, who, 
when asked what a certain letter was, said he “ knew it well enough, 
but couldn’t tell its name.” 

But the principle of teaching only words which are familiar to 
pupils in a spoken form, is nowhere carried out to any very great 
extent in our books. Indeed, not many serious attempts have been 
made to adhere to it through any considerable series of reading ex- 
ercises. The effort, instead, has been to invent some way by which 
a pupil, after having received a certain amount of instruction, may 
go on teaching himself. 

Now the fact that every printed word is made up of some combi- 
nation of some of the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, has led to 
the belief that the first thing to be done is to teach the letters, and 
when the child has learned these, he will be able to read; for are 
not these the elements of reading, and are not all words formed by 
combinations of letters? It is worthy of remark, just here, that 
spoken words are made up of a combination of some of the elemen- 
tary sounds of the language. This being true, would not the same 
course of reasoning indicate the proper way of teaching a child 
to talk to be by first teaching the child to make all the elementary 
sounds—to sound the vowels and explode the consonants—before 
allowing the little fellow to speak a word? It is probable that the 
only effect of this plan would be to cause the listeners to explode 
with laughter. But why is it more absurd than the other? 

But to return. An eminent mathematician is reported to have 
said that all one needed to be taught was the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet, and he could go on from that to any extent desired 
without farther aid. But this is obviously untrue as regards the 
great mass of mankind; usually, indeed, so far from the teacher's 
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task being finished when the pupil has learned the alphabet, it is 
doubtful if it has fairly begun. 


Says Dr. Thomas Hill, late President of Harvard University,.: 


“In teaching a child a-b-c, and impressing on his mind that 
these letters spell the words of the language, you teach him a false- 
hood, and give him little chance to detect the cheat. I say that so 
far from helping him to read, you have put a formidable obstacle 
in the way of his learning to read. The letters do no¢ spell the 
words, and therefore the knowledge of the letters does not aid him in 
reading the words; they do spell something else, and therefore are 
an actual hindrance in learning to read.” 

These are strong words, and you are entitled to something by 
way of justification of them. 

It is obvious to the most casual observation that in the English lan- 
guage the alphabetic names of the letters give no certain clue to 
the pronunciation of a word in which they are found. A person 
who had never heard the word phthisic pronounced would certainly 
not feel any great confidence in his ability to pronounce it, and so 
of many hundreds of others. There are several reasons for this 
difficulty. The first is the fact that while there are at least forty- 
two distinct sounds in our language, we have but twenty-six letters 
to represent them, and three of these—c, g, and z—have no proper 
sounds of their own,—c taking either the sound of s or &, g having the 
sound of & or kw, and z being either ks or gs—leaving but twenty- 
three letters to represent forty-two sounds, or nineteen sounds with 
no proper or invariable mode of representation. 

The second difficulty is that the letters do not uniformly repre- 
sent the same sounds. For instance, the letter a in different posi- 
tions, represents no less than nine distinct sounds, (as a in mate, mat, 
pare, art, all, fast, liar, says, and what). Similarly, the letter e rep- 
resents six different sounds; 0, seven; i, five; wu, seven, &c., &c. 
Nor are there any means of knowing which of its sounds a letter 
in any given case represents unless you know the pronunciation of 
the word containing it. In the spelling book in which many of 
us learned the elements of reading, we first had b-a, ba ; then b-a-~d 
bad ; then b-a-d-e, bad ; but f-a-d-e spelled fade, not fad, and thus 
of a multitude of other instances. 

A third source of difficulty is found in the fact that each vowel 
sound and most of the consonant sounds, have a great variety o 
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modes of representation. Thus the sound a is represented in dif- 
ferent places by 26 letters aid combinations of letters (as ao in 
“ gaol,” ai in “ pair,” ey in “they,” et in “eight,” &c., &e.); e, by 23; 
u, by 24; and so on for all the others. This is a similar difficulty 
which the foreigner noticed in such words as “fast :” said he, “’Tis 
one curious language: you tie ze horse to ze post to make him fast, 
you wip him to make him fast; when he goes 2:40 on ze track, zen 
he fast, and when he is tumbled down in ze manger so he no able 
to get up, zen he fast, too. *Tis one curious language.” 

Yet with all these difficulties and inconsistencies in our spelling, 
reading has been taught from the earliest ages down to a compara- 
tively recent date, just as though spelling and pronunciation were 
in some rational way connected. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth the youthful tyro was inducted 
into the mysteries of English print through the medium of a horn- 
book, which was a piece of board about five by nine inches. On one 
side was pasted a sheet of paper containing the alphabet, in large 
and small letters, a small modicum of a-b, abs, and b-a-b, babs, fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Prayer, and perhaps a verse of the Creed; the 
whole covered with a thin plate of transparent horn that would 
permit the letters to be seen through it, but prevented the little 
urchin from soiling the print with his fingers. As Cowper has 
described it: 

“Neatly secured from being soiled and torn 
Beneath a pane of thin, translucent horn, 
A book to please us at a tender age, 
(Tis called a book, though but asingle page.)" 

From this hornbook the child was taught the alphabet, then a 
number of unmeaning syllables, and finally was promoted to spell 
out the reading lesson while the teacher told the pronunciation of 
every successive word; and in time to drone his way through the 
Testament. Substitute the primer for the hornbook, and this dis- 
cription will answer for a method of teaching still in vogue. 
Would it not be strange if in two hundred years of such mental 
activity as those just passed, we had made no improvement in the 
art of teaching, while such magnificent progress has been made in 
other directions ? 

By this method it usually takes children from one to six months 
to learn the alphabet. In one case which was reported by a city 
superintendent it took two years, aud then it was achieved througa 
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liberal rewards of cakes and apples as each letter was mastered, re- 
minding one of Prior’s lines: 
“To Master John, the English maid, 
A hornbook gives of gingerbread, 
And that the child may learn the better, 
Ashe can name he eats the letter.” 


Though this method is generally discarded by our most skillful 
teachers, it is still used by many, and has some defenders. 

First, it is claimed for it that it is old. The same claim may be 
made in behalf of original sin, or tattling, or theft, or murder. 
Again, that it is simple, requiring but little skill on the part of the 
teacher. It is true but little skill is needed to do nothing. To 
blunder along as others do, does not take much smartness, either 
natural or acquired. But as no teacher will ever urge this reason 
in his own case, I need not dwell upon it. 

It is claimed to be synthetical, by which I suppose it is meant 
that when the child has learned the alphabet, he can then combine 
the letters so as to form words, and thus by a process of synthesis 
work his way up to a knowledge of reading. If letters always rep- 
resented the same sounds, and each sound was always represented 
in the same way, this would be true. But from the illustrations 
given a few moments ago, it is plain that neither supposition is cor- 
rect. Where, then, is the synthesis? Where would be synthesis 
in chemistry if a combination of sodium and chlorine sometimes 
made salt, sometimes sugar, and again starch. A very good illus- 
tration of this point is found in what is called the word-building 
method, in which there is an attempt—a very ingenious one, in- 
deed—to bring out and extend this synthetic process much farther 
than usual. In this method the teacher begins by teaching the let- 
ter o used as a word, then x is placed after it, making on ; ¢ is next 
placed after, making one; ¢ is then prefixed, making fone, and so 
on. A little reflection will show clearly its wsynthetical charac- 
ter. The first letter taught is 0, but this letter with # afier it is no 
longer 0 long, but 0 short—o-n spells not on (own), but on, while 
the word “own” is spelled o-w-n. Again, on with ¢ before it is not 
ton (short 0), but tun. Anon, with e after, it is wun. Again, the 
eafter ton changes it to ¢one, but an e after bad does not change it 
to bade (long a), but leaves it bad; and there I leave it for the 
present. I have extended these ilustrations to a considerable 
length to make evident the fact that you cannot tell] certainly, from 
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seeing the letters of a word how that word is pronounced. The 
truth seems to be that children learn words principally as wholes 
and without much regard to their spelling; and farther, that any 
- effort to apply synthesis to our miserable orthography will only 
mislead. 

Perhaps I may be able to make this plainer by an experiment 
which has sometimes furnished a little amusement to older chil- 
dren. I have here the letters of a little word in common use in 
some parts of the country. The letters are c-h-a-r; the word 
means to work by the day. Here are some others: Y-fere, mean- 
ing together; yare, meaning ready, nimble; yarr, to bark; sai, a 
South American monkey; guap, to throb. How many who have 
never heard either of these words used, would feel confident of pro- 
nouncing them correctly the first time. 

You will observe that pupils are in precisely the same relation to 
new words which they have not before heard pronounced that you 
are to these. I grant that the words found in the child’s reading 
books with which he is familiar in a spoken form, are not so diffi- 
cult, yet. even here he is liable to make ludicrous mistakes, like a 
boy I once heard reading in the Testament: “And Mary treasured 
up these sayings, and pounded them in her heart.” 

In regard to spelling, the same difficulty obtains. No one hear- 
ing the pronunciation of a word, can tell certainly how to spell it. 
By this I mean that we cannot tell how to spell words that have a 
received spelling, and also that we have no certain way of reducing 
to writing foreign words which have never been written in English. 
Take your pencils and write down the spelling of this word. It is 
the name of an Indian, and has never been written. You are to 
make the spelling for it. The word is Ponti-nu-marshi. When 
you come to compare your spellings, you will see the point. This 
want of uniformity in the powers of our letters, is the reason of the 
multitude of different spellings found on our maps. Some years 
ago on the map of India, the road from Cawnpoor to Urkbwpoor, 
was laid down double on the map because all the names of towns 
en the route were spelled differently. 

The cause of all this is not, as Dean French would have us be- 
lieve, because the word is pronounced differently by each one who 
set out to write it, and each one wrote it down as it sounded to him. 
but because the English letters have no definite, fixed sound, One 
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man uses one to represent a given sound, and another a different 
one to represent the same sound. Indeed, if we allow ourselves to 
be guided by analogy in spelling new words, we may have an ex- 
tended liberty of choice. Taking counsel of d-0-w-g-h, e-i-g-h-t, and 
b-e-a-u-x, the first man who spelled “potatoes” might have given us. 
pough-teigh-teaux. | 

It may be farther objected to the alphabetic method that it is in- 
sufferably dry and tedious. The little fellow shows his shining fave 
at school with great anticipations of pleasure, perhaps, but the sober 
realities soon scatter them. How vividly I remember the teacher 
of my youthful days, as she called her class of a-b-c pupils around 
her, and proceeded to administer at a dose the whole alphabet, back- 
ward and forward: “What’s that?” “a—a.” “’Ats that?” “be.” 
“’S that?” “see.” Day after day, week after week, this intolerable 
humbug was kept up. Says Iion. Horace Mann, in speaking of this 
method: “There stands in silence and death the stiff, perpendicular 
row of characters, lank, stark, immovable, without form or comeli- 
ness, and as to signification, wholly void. They are skeleton-shaped, 
bloodless, ghastly apparitions. No wonder that the children look 
and feel so deathlike when compelled to face them.” 

Teachers instinctively feel that children are not interested in 
such abstractions, and attempt in various ways to relieve the dull- 
ness of the recitation by having the children point out “round O,” 
or “crooked 8,” or the “ gentleman with the hat on.” A teacher of 
my acquaintance, trying to enable a pupil to recall the letter “o,” 
asked him what he said when another boy pinched him. He re- 
plied, “ouch.” All of these are but clumsy expedients to attach con- 
crete ideas to the abstract letters; an infinite labor to do what does 
not need doing; a wearisome toil, resulting in the boy’s definition 
of chaos—“a great pile of nothing and no place to put it in.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. | 


Joun G. Wuitrier recently sent this response to a request for 
his autograph: 
“Our lives ar2 albums, written through 
With good or ill, with false or true; 
And as the blessed angels turn 
The pages of our years, 
God grant they read the good with smilee, 
And blot the ill with tears,” 
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INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY READING. 
BY F. C. BESSLER. 


As assertions in general meetings, so are those in written publica- 
tions, as if invitations to bring out opinions of a different nature. 
Here, as in law, the sentence, Quz tacit consentire videtur (he who keeps 
silent appears to agree), with the addition, while he could and ought 
to have spoken, most suitably applies; and weak-framed he who 
shirks bringing out on matters not clear to others what has be- 
come a settled conviction to himself, whenever another may be 
helped thereby. 

The TeacveEr of August has an article about instruction in read- 
ing, with which the writer of this cannot agree. The composer 
of the same asserts that because “sound-words” are at once learned 
in their entireness, printed words should likewise be forthwith pro- 
posed in their wholeness; and because it would be ridiculous to 

sach infants sound-words by single sounds before they have ob- 
tained a knowledge of their pronunciation in full, it can hardly be 
more sensible to teach the separate characters of a written word. 

That infants learn words at once in their entireness, is doubtless 
true; but, while it would be ridiculous to teach them sound-words 
by single sounds, at least as long as they are infants, the deduction 
that letter-compacts must be taught in the same way derives no 
strength from the circumstances of sound-words, since (a) letter- 
compacts do not present particular characteristics of the ideas of 
the words, and have not been created as representatives of their 
ideas, but only of single sounds contained in words—at least in 
our way of writing; and (J) because children able to learn read- 
ing will, in the next place, not have to acquire or to supplement the 
ideas of the words they are to read, but merely to evolve sounds and 
and combine them into words, and to seise the idea represented by 
the sound-compacts afterward. 

That reading can be learned by proceeding from the single sound- 
signs and combining them into words, notwithstanding the circum- 
stances that some of our letters represent more than one power, and 
some of them have lost all powr so far as pronunciation is con- 
eerned in particular conditions or in individual words, cannot be 
disputed. It is much more the question whether all who ever 
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learned reading, have not learned it by having recourse to con- 
structing, as aforesaid; for, though it may be feasible to teach the 
reading of a limited number of words by presenting them to the 
beginner in their entireness, without entering into an analysis of 
their component sound-signs, and by leaving the pupil to his own 
unaided perception of the single parts of the letter-compacts; and 
though children under such tuition may, for a while, seem'te make 
much quicker progress than if led by a method of construction, it 
will, sooner or later, be necessary to take up constructing, be it on 
the part ofthe pupil alone and without the aid of the teacher, or 
with such aid. Or, is it at all possible to read the shortest words 
without a regard to their letters as sound-signs, and the arrange- 
ment of the letters in their position towards each other—not to 
refer to the obvious necessity of construction for words occurring 
for the first time—be it to the pupil or to the teacher himself ? 

But, it may be said, it is not at all meant that by the reading-at- 
sight method the pupils should forever be excluded from construct- 
ing as aforesaid, but that they are left at liberty to betake them- 
selves to it whenever they like. The writer of this assumes at 
least that this liberty will be left even by the warmest advocates of 
the last cited method, since he cannot otherwise understand that 
this method would at all be recognized as conducive to reading in 
general. 

If, however, such a liberty is and must be granted, and if the con- 
struction of sound-signs into words must be resorted to at some 
stage of the student’s course, why is such constructing not to be 
introduced from the first, and the pupil at once exercised in it? 

The origin of the reading-at-sight method is to be traced to an 
attempt to adopt something better than the old alphabetic way of 
first calling the letter-names and then to pronounce and learn the 
pronunciation alongside. That it has served, and still may be sery- 
ing a good purpose, by contributing to rid us of the alphabetic mis- 
ery shall not be denied. Though an improvement as compared to 
this latter way, it cannot be regarded as the most advantageous way 
for the-purpose in view. Such a way can never be reached by leay- 
ing the path of constructing, but constructing itself may be improved. 

This one thing can easily be understood by such as have little or 
no experience in teaching. We must learn and teach how to con- 
nect the sound-signs with the powers represented by them. Such 
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connecting forms the foundation of the phonetic system. A par- 
tially phonetic system has already been started in some parts of the 
United States, but is, in the writer’s view, suffering from material 
defects. How instruction in reading by letter-process can, in the 
writer’s view, be best accomplished, will perhaps form the subject 
of a later article. 





SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
BY D. J. WOOD, HUMBOLDT. 


I saw in my last TEACHER that several school exhibitions were 
noticed in the notes from different parts of the state, and that the 
Decatur High School gave two entertainments in succession. I do 
not know as my experience will do any other teacher any good; 
for we are so made that we will not receive any thing for truth 
until we have proved it ourselves. Nevertheless I must waste some 
time, if not much talent, in giving the readers of the TEACHER my 
idea of school exhibitions, 7.e.: they are detrimental to a good 
school, for the following reasons: 

First, they take the mind of the teacher and pupil away from the 
studies of the school room. 

Second, they waste time that should be spent in study. 

Third, it creates a superficial desire for knowledge that does not 
reach to the more desirable hunger for solid work. 

Let us reconsider the above, and I will give my reasons for so 
affirming. ‘The exhibition, to be a success, must be entered inte 
with energy and enthusiasm. Time must be taken for the com- 
mittal of pieces, for practicing, rehearsals, etc. I am safe in saying 
that the last four weeks of school before that occasion was lost. The 
mind of the pupil was occupied in thinking how he should act, dress, 
gesture, and the girl he would like to escort there. The teacher 
thinks the patrons of the school will measure his ability as 4 teacher 
by the way he conducts the entertainment and by the way the pupils 
perform their part—seeing he has the supervision of the affair—and 
his mind will be constantly worrying for fear all will not go right. 
Now a teacher who is excellent in mathematics, who has complete 
eontrol of language, as a science, who is a fine penman, and pos- 
wessee all the requisites for a successful teacher, may be a very 
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poor dramatist, and so ‘fail in his attempt to gain popular favor ; 
while, on the other hand he may be a perfect clown and teach his 
pupils to be the same; who is not fit to be a teacher, unless it be for 
the theater or circus. And the same facts will apply to the pupil. 
You cannot tell a student’s progress or ability as a scholar by see- 
ing him on the stage. Just here let me say that many parents take 
the day for rhetorical exercises to visit the school, and it is the 
poorest of all days to see what your children are doing, or to see the 
ability of your teacher. 

I never expect my students to get their lessons in the school 
room. I mean that they need more time than they can get there 
to study. Most of their time is taken up with recitations, and I 
want them to have their evenings for study. I do not want spell- 
ing schools, literary societies, Good Templars’ lodges, parties, or 
anything of the kind on the evenings of the school days. And if we 
must have any meeting, as prayer meetings, lectures, &c., let it 
commence at 7 o’clock prompt, and close at 8 o’clock prompt. One 
hour is long enough. 

A school that loses their evenings will not amount to much, and 
they will lose them all if an exhibition is started. The pupil that 
gets the idea that an education is merely what is seen at such an en- 
tertainment, falls far below the standard. Show them the folly of 
such a course, and that higher end to be attained, contrasted, and 
by your own personal conduct endeavor to lead them to those 
heights where such amusements are seen to be below them. 

Now I do not mean to pick a quarrel with those teachers who 
had the exhibitions, but I cannot see a single thing to be gained 
that will help us as teachers in the school room, and I do see many 
things that work against my success as a teacher. Am I right or 
wrong? What is your experience? 


IT is no man’s business whether he has genius or not; work he 
must, whatever he is, but quietly and steadily; and the natural and 
unforced results of such work will always be the thing God meant 
him to do, and will be his best. No agonies or heart-rendings will 
enable him to do any better. If he is a great man, they will be 
great things, but always, if peacefully done, good and right; and 
always, if restlessly and ambitiously done, false, hollow, and des- 
picable.—RUsKIN. 
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GRADING SCHOOLS. 


Teachers and school officers have long felt the inconvenience of 
not having some nniform plan for designating the several grades in 
schools. Each city has had a way of its own for naming the vari- 
ous subdivisions of time set apart for school work. Asa rule, eight 
years are consumed by children of average ability in making proper 
preparation for entering what is called “the High School.” This 
unfortunate name has been the cause of much opposition to the 
work necessary in our higher grades, but the term is so widely ueed 
that its retention is a necessity. Itis humiliating to acknowledge 
that there are few crafts or professions where terms that should be 
technica! are used in so many senses agin ours, ‘The term “school” 
in one place means a building, in another it is applied to the pupils 
of aroom under the charge of one teacher. In the discussion of 
educational matters, we hear the terms “ Public Schools,” “ Pri- 
mary Schools,” “State Schools,” “ Free Schools,” “ District Schools,” 
“Common Schools,” ete., the latter term being very appropriate as ap- 
plied to a majority of schools. But no two persons seem to have the 
same ideas in reference to the meaning of these terms. School offi- 
cers are designated as “School Inspectors,” “School Committees,” 
“School Visitors,” “School Boards,” “ Boards of Education,” “ Pru- 
dential Committees,” etc. The chief school officer of one state is 
called “Secretary of the Board of Education,” of another “School 
Commissioner,” and of another, “Superintendent of Public Instrac- 
tion.” We cannot but feel that it would be an advantage to have 
the name “School Inspector” apply to individual school officers, 
and the term “ Board of Education” designate these officers as a 
body corporate, and that the term “Superintendent of Schools,” 
is preferable to “Secretary ” or “Commissioner.” When we come 
to the names of grades of schools the utmost confusion prevails. 
Primary, Secondary, Junior, Intermediate, and Grammar, supple- 
mented by letters of the alphabet, and the Arabie numerals applied 
to grades and classes, make it extremely difficult for teachers even 
to understand what their neighbors mean by the terms used. So 
far as the public is concerned, no one pretends to understand the 
grading of the schools of his own city, and pupils themselves almost 
invariably state the grade in which they are at work by naming the 
school reader used. 
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The object of this brief paper is to state the results reached by a 
few school officers in an effort to secure some uniformity in the 
meaning of certain schoel terms. Sup’ts J. L. Pickard of the Chi- 
cago schools, W. 'T. Harris of St. Louis, John Hancock of Cincin- 
nati, A. J. Rickoff of Cleveland, Mr. W. A. Brown, of Indianapolis, 
and the writer, met about three years ago to consider the subject of 
grading schools, and finally agreed upon what is exhibited in the 
following diagram, and the schools in the cities named are now or- 
genized in this manner: 


Grading of PSenccccccccccessvascocccssecsessces Public Schools. 
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The term “ Elementary Instruction” is used, as it embraces the 
class of work done in European elementary schools. The term 
“ District Schools” is inserted, as it corresponds very nearly with 
the one above it in the diagram, and is very extensively used in the 
West. An inspection of the diagram shows four divisions of time, 
embracing four years each. The fourth division, or College depart- 
ment, is by custom and common consent fixed as here entered, but 
when we take the High School department, there is no uniformity 
as to naming classes; but the one here suggested is simple, and it 
is hoped will come into general use, having been adopted in the 
cities above named. The College department is placed in the dia- 
gram simply to exhibit the relationship of the department. 

The firet division of four years is styled “ Primary Department,” 
the object being to have the term “ Primary,” whenever used in 
connection with schoole, apply solely to the first four years or grades 
of school work. When we say Primary Schools, we mean such 
schools, and only such, as are deing the school work prescribed for 
the first four years of school life. The second division of four years 
is designated “Grammar Department,” and Grammar Schoels are 
such, and such only, as are doing the work prescribed for the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years or grades. This term is used in 
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deference to the New England fondness for it. When the subdi- 
visions were considered in Detroit, at the time of the meeting of the 
National Educational Association, the term “Grammar” was in- 
sisted upon by Eastern superintendents, while those in the West pre- 
ferred the term “ Intermediate,” as having some significance in desig- 
nating the grades between the Primary and High Schools. It doesnot 
matter much whether the second subdivision is called Grammar or 
Abracadabra, provided we all agree to call it one thing, and have it 
mean one thing. The term “Grade” is made synonymous with 
school year during the first eight years, and “ First Grade” means 
first year of school, “Second Grade” second year, and so on, the 
“ Kighth Grade” being the highest and the last preparatory to enter- 
ing the High School. The year or grade may be divided into two or 
four parts, but the superintendents adopting this plan of grading 
did not suggest or adopt any subdivision of the “ Grade,” though a 
large majority of them favored dividing the “ Grade” into two sub- 
divisions of twenty weeks each. The writer has long been of the opin- 
ion that the most convenient subdivision of the school year of forty 
weeks, would be into two terms of twenty weeks each, or four quar- 
ters of ten weeks each, or eight school months of five weeks each. 
The term “School Month” would then mean twenty-five school 
days. ‘This is the plan in some parts of the country; teachers’ sal- 
aries are paid in eight instalments, and reports are made to the su- 
perintendent eight times a year, and class registers are ruled for five 
weeks instead of four. The seeming necessity for taking four weeks 
as a school month, and of dividing the calendar year into three school 
terms, one of sixteen weeks and two of twelve weeks each, has 
grown out of the subdivisions made by the usual vacations. Buta 
vacation of a week or two has nothing whatever to do with achild’s 
membership at school, and need have no more to do with the sub- 
divisions of the school year than has the weekly vacation from Fri- 
day night to Monday morning. School years, school months, schoo! 
weeks, and school days should be technical terms, for in their very 
nature they cannot correspond with the terms, calendar year, calen- 
dar month, etc. 

Gen. Eaton, the United States Commissioner of Education, has 
adopted this outline of Primary, Grammar, and High Schools as 
th e basis of reports and statistical returns from all the cities of the 
sountry. The fayor with which these details of the plan have been 
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received everywhere, and their cordial acceptance and adoption by 
such men as Pickard, Harris, Rickoff, Hancock, and Brown, seem 
to warrant the statement that this plan for the organization of 
graded schools, will, sooner or later, be adopted throughout the 
country. It may not be uninteresting to indicate some of its advan- 
tages. ‘Teachers can make better preparations for the work they 
are to do, as editors and authors can prepare their books with direct 
reference to the grades in which the books are to be used. For pur- 
poses of comparison, school with school, or those of one city with 
those of another, the advantages of this plan are manifest. Makers of 
schoo] furniture can letter or number their school desks on a uni- 
form plan, which will enable them, and the parties with whom they 
deal, to read and understand furniture catalogues. For instance, if 
we had two desks for primary schools, two for grammar schools, 
and two for high schools, making six sizes in all, and numbered 
from 1 to 6 inclusive, what a convenience it would be to the patrons 
of the manufacturers. 


We cannot but digress for a moment to ask two powerful organi- 
zations seriously to consider a question of interest, not only to them- 
selves, but to the whole teaching fraternity. The School Furni- 
ture Association can easily adopt a uniform plan for lettering or 
numbering school desks, and also a uniform size for their cata- 
logues. ‘The Publishers’ Board of Trade can and ought to adopt a 
regulation or uniform size for the pages of the catalugues of their 
educational publications. Teachers everywhere would be glad to 
bind catalogues of school books, if it were possible to do so, but as 
these documents come in all shapes and sizes, few of them are kept ; 
the great majority of minute primers, blanket circulars, and cata- 
logues that cannot be fastened together, quickly get into the waste- 
paper basket. These boards are now so organized that they can 
render their members as well as their patrons a great service by act- 
ing upon these hints. 

Science gives us a universal language, and its terms have an ex- 
aotness of meaning that cannot mislead. Why may not we, as 
teachers, agree upon the meaning of terms we are constantly using ? 
Until we do this, we shall work without the combined strength 
that such a common language would give us—Dvanez Dory, in the 
National Teachers’ Monthly. 
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EDITORIAL. 





Tue SeL_r Reportine System.—Much has been said pro and con 
in regard to the self-reporting system, and it has been strongly con- 
demned by many whose opinions are entitled to great respect. But 
we believe in it, for ourselves, though we do not recommend it te 
others indiscriminately. We believe some teachers can use it suc- 
cessfully, not only securing better order in this way, but also mak- 
ing it a means of elevating the moral tone of the pupils. On the 
other hand there are others who in attempting to use it would sim- 
ply teach their pupils to lie, and this with little if any improvement 
in order. We can hardly understand how this needs to be so, but 
we are satisfied froan observation that it is so. There is no middle 
ground ia this matter. If the highest success cannot be attained, 
the failure will be morally disastrous, and it should be at once 
abandoned. But we hold that the teacher who fails to inspire his 
pupils with a high regard for honor, honesty, and truthfulness, has 
failed in the first and most necessary step toward governing his 
school; aud further, if it be true that moral instruction is the 
proper basis of all instruction, he has also failed to teach that which 
should be the first to be taught, and without which the superstruct- 
ure of education will be mere knowledge without character, a house 
founded upon the shifting sand, a curse to the possessor and an 
element of danger to society. “We are bound by honor,” should 
be the motto of every school, not necessarily suspended on the walls 
of the room, but impressed upon the hearts of the pupils. No 
teacher may feel that he has made a fair beginning in governing 
his school, until he can absent himself from the school room for 
half an hour if necessary, without any change in the deportment of 
his pupils. If disorder should occur under such circumstances, re- 
proof should be administered for dishonesty rather than disorder. 
Any school in which this spirit of honor exists, can be trusted to 
report their own conduct, and any teacher who can inspire this 
spirit, can safely use this system. But the moral tone of a school 
cannot be elevated to the proper standard without patient, perse- 
vering effort, aor maintained without constant watchfulness. Not 
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severe punishment and volleys of words, but constant vigilance 
and gentle reproof, are the price of success. And such success, if 
attained, will be the highest; and the government will be the best : 
not that of brute force and fear of punishment, but of conscience 
and self-respect. 


Miss Anna C. BRAcKETT?, in the New England .Journal of Edu- 
ration, makes some very sensible remarks in regard to the outery 
made by many people against the preparation of lessons at home, 
wnd the anxiety manifested lest the pupils of our schools should 
suffer ill health from overwork in the process of getting their edu- 
ration. A great deal of censure is sometimes visited upon teachers 
who may require or suggest the desirability of home study. Miss 
Brackett very pertinently asks what girls would do with this extra 
time if they had it. Upon investigation is it not found that fine 
sewing, embroidery, sensational novels, late parties, or other practices 
of a like nature, are indulged in? While the fear of overwork may 
not be without some foundation, and while it is a nothworthy fact 
that the girls of the present day are not as strong and robust as 
could be wished, it may be questioned whether the exacting de- 
mands of fashion and pleasure, which characterize the home life 
vt most school girls, are not a more fruitful cause of this evil than 
any amount of hard, wholesome study, in school or out, would be. 


THE recent county superintendents’ conventions passed a resolu- 
tion asking our delegation in Congress to endeavor to obtain a dona- 
ion of a portion of the Pawnee Reservation, recently vacated by 
the Indians, with the brick building thereon, for a state normal 
school. This is a happy suggestion, and one which if successfully 
carried out will be of very great advantage to the state. ‘This is a 
great state, and one normal school cannot at best supply but a 
small portion of the trained teachers which are needed in our 
schools. The time has fully come for the establishment of another. 
‘The location of the one now in operation in the south-eastern part 
of the state, naturally suggests a place north of the Platte and far- 
ther west, for the next one. ‘The position of the Pawnee Reserva- 
fion is very satisfactory in this respect, ai d we sincerely hope the 
effort may be successful. 


Tne motto of the NY. ¥. School Bulletin is “A newspaper, not a 
viewspaper.” 
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THE State Teacuers’ AssocraTion.—In another part of this 
issue will be found the programme of the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, to be held at Nebraska City 
the last week in March. The indications are that this will be one 
of the most interesting and profitable sessions that the Association 
has ever held, and we hope for a large attendance. The usual re- 


ductions on railroads, and arrangements for entertainment, will un- 
doubtedly be made. 


“HENRY WILKINS” isconvalescent. He had it“ bad,” but is now 
rapidly recovering. In his reyiew of our February number, he finds 
very little to condemn, and much to commend. It is hoped he will 
have entirely recovered his accustomed cheerfulness of disposition 
before this number reaches him. He is still cracking his whip 
at Prof. Beals, for what reason we do not know, neither do we care, 
only we prefer not to have him whip other people over our back. 
We thank the Press for an exchange. 


Our readers will notice in this number a new advertisement of 
Anderson’s Histories. ‘These Histories are used in the University, 
Normal School, and several of the public graded schools of this 
state, and are highly commended by many leading educators 
throughout the country. As will be seen, the State Superintend- 
ent has recently added Anderson’s Grammar School U. 8. History 
to the state list of recommended text books. 


Mr. G. B. Crippen, the newly elected superintendent of Cass 
County, sends us a year’s subscription for the TEACHER and Na- 
hional Teacher, and adds that he is making an effort to get the 
TEACHER into the hands of every teacher in Cass County. Judg- 
ing from his letter, Mr. Crippen will make an active and energetie 
superintendent, and we shall expect to hear good reports from Cass 
County during his administration. 


Mr. Becxinaton, Agent of D. Appleton & Co. for Nebraska and 
lowa, presents our readers a new full page advertisement this 
month. Morse’s First Book of Zoology has recently been added to 
the Recommended List of the state. Onur opinion of this baok was 
expressed last month. 


W. WiauTMAN, the former superintendent of Johnson County, 
ig now teaching at Adams, Gage County. 





MISCELLANY. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEBRASKA STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TO BE HELD AT NEBRASKA CITY, MARCH 281H, 297TH, AND 30ru, 1876. 


PROGRAMME. 


Tuesday, March 28th, 7:30 P. M. 


Prayer. Musie. 

Address of Welcome: Rev. J. D. Kerr, President Nebraska City 
Board of Education. 

Response: President of the Association. Music. 

Address: Prof. W. H. Wynn, of Iowa State Agricultural College. 

Music. Miscellaneous Business. 


Wednesday, March 29th. 


9:00—Opening Exercises. 
9:30—President’s Address: C. B. Palmer, Beatrice. 
10:00—Incentives to Study: Hugh Dobbs, Ashland. 
Discussion: Prof. C. F. Secord, Decatur, Burt Co.} Miss 
Sarah Hawley, Beatrice. 
10:45—Recess. 
11:00—The Educational Value of Art: Miss Evelyn Darling, 
Brownville. 
11:20—Best Methods of Selecting County Superintendents: Prof. 
8. R. Thompson, State Normal School. 
Discussion of the above subject. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
12:00—Recess. 
AFTERNOON, 


1:30—Present Condition of Education in the State: Hon. J. M. 
McKenzie, State Superintendent. 
2:00—The Bible in the Public Schools: Rev. W. Slaughter, Lin- 
coln; Rev. H. T. Vose, Syracuse. 
3:00—Recess. 
3:15—The Danger of too many Studies in School: Prof. J. B. 
Bruner, Omaha. 
Discussion. 
4:00—Moral Instruction: Prof. Geo. E. Church, State University. 
4:30—Miscellaneous Business. 
Recess. 
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7:30—Music. Prayer. 
Essay— Physical Training of Girls: Mrs. Fannie J. Ebright, 
Brownville. 
Address—The Real Dangers: W. H. V. Raymond, Leay- 
enworth. 
Thursday, March 30th. 


9:00—Opening Exercises. 
9:30—Language: Hon. 8. D. Beals, Sup’t Omaha Schools. 
Discussion. 
—a- the State to Provide a System of Schools, which 
ight Afford to all the Children of the State a Prepara- 
tion for the University? Dr. A. R. Benton, Chancellor 
State University. 
Discussion: Prof. W. Rich, Brownville; Sup’t Chas. Cross, 
Washington County. 
10:45—Recess. 
11:00—Our Free Schools: A. D. Williams, D. D., Kenesaw. 
Discussion: Sup’t F. M. Williams, Richardson Co.; Prof. 
A. R. Wightman, Plattsmouth. 
11:40-—-Moulding Power of the Teacher: County Sup’t 8. G. Lamb, 
Lincoln. 
12:00—Recess. 
AFTERNOON, 


1:30—The English Language in Relation to other Languages 
Spoken m the State: Prof. D. B. Perry, Doane College. 

2:00—What Constitutes Efficient Supervision? W. W. W. Jones, 
City Superintendent, Lincoln. 

2:20—Reading as a Means of Culture: Rev. J.G. Taylor, Neb. City. 

2:45—Recess. 

3:00—Miscellaneous Business. 

4:00—Adjournment. 


The time allotted each person opening a subject for discussion is 
twenty minutes; to those appointed to follow, ten minutes; to 
others in discussion, five minutes. 





REUNION OF ANTIOCHIANS.—The graduates and former students 
of Antioch College resident in Nebraska, send greeting to their 
brothers and sisters in the West, and invite them to meet in social 
reunion at Nebraska City during the session of the State Teachers’ 
Association, March 28th-30th. 

By request of C. B. Palmer, Minerva Keifer Palmer, H. H. Nich- 
olson, D. B. Stone, Eva Darling, Sarah 8. Hawley, and others. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEACHERS’ Institute aT Daxota Ciry.—The Dakota County 
Teachers’ Association, co-operating with the county superintendent, 
Rey. J. Zimmerman, having issued a call for a county institute, to 
be held at Dakota City, commencing Thursday, March 2d, the 
teachers of the county to the number of about 30 met pursuant te 
the call. The evening session with which the institute opened, was 
held in the Lutheran Church, and was very largely attended by an 
interested audience, who listened with close attention to an address 
to teachers by State Sup’t McKenzie. On the following evening 
the same speaker presented a telling address to parents and school 
officers. 


The institute met in the High School building on Friday morn- 
ing, Mr. John T. Spencer, President of the county association, act- 
ing as Chairman, and A. G. Kingsbury, Secretary. After the open- 
ing exercises, the subject of Punctuality was taken up, under the 
lead of Prof. McKenzie. The idea seemed to be general that a pune- 
tual teacher, a pleasant school room, and efforts to interest all, are 
the grand incentives. 

The fundamental principles of Arithmetic were well treated by 
Mr. T. J. King. The answers given by the teachers on this and 
other topics, showed that the Pestalozzian principle,“from the 
known to the unknown,” is fully recognized by the teachers of Da- 
kota County. 

Mr. A. D. Cole took up the subject of Grammar, treating mainly 
of the Verb. Language was then taken up by Prof. McKenzie, after 
which Mr. C. H. Potter gave an illustration his method of teaching 
Penmanship, including definition of principles, position, and writ- 
ing materials. Miss Rose E. Jones gave a lesson on Oral yom a5, 7 

‘he subject of Schoo] Government was then taken up under lead 
of the State Superintendent, the discussion being participated in by 
a large number of the teachers. 

The afternoon session commenced with a spelling exercise, illus- 
trating the “writing method.” The words to the number of 60— 
20 each of one, two, and three syllables—were pronounced by Mr. 
Zimmerman. When the slips were returned they showed 1,608 words 
written, of which 1314 were correct, and 294 incorrect; per cent. 
misspelled, 18.28. The words given were a select list of words gen- 
erally misspelled, and the average of “correct.” was a goodone. Te 
Miss E. Whitehorn was awarded the big apple for the best paper. 

Miss E. Sheridan then illustrated her method of giving instruc- 
tion in Primary Reading, and was followed by Miss E. Whitehorn, 
ym Descriptive Geography. 
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Saturday morning, after the opening exercises by Rev. Mr. Reed, 
Mr. McKenzie propounded the question, “How shall we make our 
schools more efficient?” Many answers were given, and from a 
summing up of all, they were found to be as follows: 

1..Have a regular course of study, 

Follow ac “e “ 
Know yourself and your pupils, 
Make thorough preparation. 
Show and create enthusiasm. 
Make the school attractive. 
Cultivate love for your work. 
. Secure co-operation of board and parents. 

Mr. J. R. Campbell then followed with a lesson on common and 
decimal fractions, showing their place and use. 

After a lesson in pronunciation by J. M. Taggart, in which about 
60 words usually mispronounced came under review, some business 
was transacted, and the institute closed. 

I should have stated that at intervals during this short institute, 
music and gymnastics were interspersed, Miss Zimmerman presid- 
ing at the organ, very much to the satisfaction of all who attended. 

x 


NIG Cre Co bS 


Wavnoo, Feb. 17, 1876. 
Ed. Neb. Teacher :—DEAR Sin:—In the November number of the 
TEACHER, I notice the following resolution from the Burt County 


teachers’ institute: 


Resolve”, That we recommend to the consideration of the teachers of other coun- 
ties of the state the necessity of united effort in institute work, and that we re- 
quest and urge their co-operation in securing legislation to compe] teachers toat- 
tend the institutes provided for by law. 


I also notice your comments in the Teacner for January. | 
agree with you in thinking that the majority of teachers would at- 
tend of their own accord, if district boards would give them the 
time without loss of pay. Nor doI think it would be more than 
just for them to doso. Our county institutes are held, not so much 
for the individual benefit of teachers, as for the advancement of the 
educational interests of the state, and *tis no more than fair that 
the state should bear part of the burden. Teachers in this state, as 
a general thing, do not receive very remunerative wages, and it is 
quite a tax upon them to spend a week from their schools, aside 
from the necessary expenses in the way of hotel bills. I most heart- 
ily endorse the motives which called forth the above resolution, but 
a law like the one spoken of would, in my estimation, be fur from 
just. In regard to district boards, we shall have to wait for the mil- 
lennium before we need expect any favors from them. My plan 
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would be rather to seeure such legislation as would enable teachers 
to attend without so great a loss pecuniarily. In some states teach- 
ers are not only allowed their time to attend the institute, but their 
expenses are paid while so engaged. This perhaps is more than we 
ought to ask, but it is certainly no more than just that we be al- 
lowed our time in attending that in which the public are equally 
interested with ourselves. LoRI. 


GENEVA, FILLMORE Co., Nzs., Feb. 29%, 1876. 

The Fillmore County institute convened here in the Court House 
on the 15th inst. in response to the ealb of Co. Sup’t John A. Demp- 
ster. Its success has been beyond all expectation. 76 members were 
enrolled, 56 of whom were active teachers. Sup’t Dempster was 
eleeted Chairman, and V. A. Jones, Seeretary. State Sup’t McKen- 
zie was present the first three days of the session. His teachings 
were highly appreciated, and his evening lectures drew crowds. Rev. 
J. M. Taggart, of Palmyra, was present during the entire session, 
rendering most efficient services. 

The subject and practice of Reading and Elocution was very ably 
handled by Messrs. Taggart, J.J. Stone, and J. B. Lewis; Geogra- 
phy, by S. Doty; Map Drawing, by J. W. Swan; Grammar, by J. 
il. Sager; Orthgraphy, G. W. Plants; Mental Arithmetic, G. W 
Plants; Compound Numbers, Miss Mary Blood; Percentage and 
Interest, W. W. Beach ; Short Methods of Arithmetic, J. H. Sager ; 
Music, R. H. Wirts. Corporal punishment was strongly denounced 
by a majority of the teaehers. 

Resolutions of appreciation of services rendered were tendered 
Hon. J. M. McKenzie and Rev. J. M. Taggart, and the institute ad- 
journed on the evening of the 18th, all feeling that they had been 
truly benefited by the commingling of thoughts. W.W. Bracu. 





INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


Wantep.—A German, lately engaged in teaching elementary 
English schools, well versed in Latin, Greek, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, and French—which latter he has been officially declared com- 
petent to teach at any state college of his native state—wishes tos 
obtain a position for teaching one or more of the said languages, 
be it exelusively or in connection with one or more branches of 
general knowledge. Address letters of inquiry to the office of the 
NEBRASKA TEACHER. VERT. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 
A. L. Burton has finished his school in Washington County, and 
returned to his home at Stillwater, Webster County. 


Miss GERTIE JOHNSON, an energetic teacher in the Plattsmouth 
schools, has recently been quite ill. We learn that she has now re- 
sumed her duties. 

Dizon Co.—J. H. Addison, the new county superintendent, has 
been teaching at Daily Branch. 


Adams Co.—The next monthly meeting of the association will 
take place at Hastings, March 25th. 


Seward Co.—An institute will be held at Seward, commencing 
on the 13th inst, and continuing through the week. 


Saunders Co—Sup’t Knepper has called an institute to meet at 
Wauhoo, March 21st, to continue m session five days. 


Nemaha Co.—The teachers’ association held its regular monthly 


session at London, Feb. 25th and 26th. 25 teachers present. 

Polk Co.—The school at Osceola, of which Mrs. McWilliams is 
teacher, gave an entertainment on the evening of February 18th. 

Franklin Co.—The Bloomington school, which has been under 
the tuition of Mr. 8.8. Pickering during the winter, closed Feb 18. 

Saline Co—S. A. Boyd, teacher of the DeWitt school, reports 
the enrollment during the term to be 76. The average attendance, 50. 

Fillmore Co.—A visitor to the Fairmont school reports good 
order, a pleasant room, and excellent exercises. Mr. Swan is as- 
sisted by Miss Perry. 

Dakota Co.—The last regular monthly meeting of the associa- 
tion was held Feb. 11th and 12th. 

— Mr. J. R. Campbell is employed as Principal at Dakota City, 
assisted by Miss Ella Sheridan. 

Clay Co.—The institute which met at Harvard on the 1st inst., 
seems to have been a pleasant and interesting oceasion to those at- 
tending. Prof. Thompson, of the Normal, was present and assisted 
in the exercises. Among others who participated, we notice the 
names of Sup’t Brookbank, W. M. Darling, L. Darling, Miss Mc- 
Fadden, D. W. Garver, and Mrs. Winters. 
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Stanton Co—The next meeting of the teachers’ association will 
take place the 24th of March, when they hope to secure the services 
of Sup’t McKenzie. 

Buffalo Co—The winter term of the Kearney schools closed Feb. 
25th. Examinations were held in several of the different depart- 
ments during the last week. School re-opened on the 6th inst. 

Harlan Co.—The teachers’ association met at Orleans, Feb. 12th, 
to elect officers for the ensuing year. Miss A. A. Murdock was 
chosen President, and Miss Jennie Proctor, Secretary. Adjourned 
to mect at Melrose, March 11th. 

Pawnee Co.—The school of Pawnee City closed on the 10th inst. 
Examinations took place during the last two days. Says the Re- 
publican: “ Parents who feel an interest in the school will attend 
the examinations, and those who don’t, won’r.” 

Merrick Co—The school in Dist. 31, of which Mr. C. F. Nerv- 
myer is teacher, gave an ehtertainment February 14th. The per- 
formances are reported to have been very creditable. We learn that 
Mr. Nervmyer is to be succeeded by Mr. E. C. Simmons, who teaches 
one month, and then goes to Dist. 8. 

Hamilten Co.—The school at Aurora closed its winter term Feb. 
18th. It is reported to have been prosperous under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Barton, who seems to have given good satisfaction. 
The pupils of the school gave an exhibition on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 26th. Miss Ada Goodrich has been employed to teach the 
summer term. 


Richardson Co—The teachers’ association convened at Salem on 
the 12th ult., and was attended by from 20 to 25 teachers. The 
subject of the teacher’s authority outside the school room and how 
te remedy difficulties arising on the playground and on going and re- 
turning to and from school was discussed. A resolution was alse 
passed in favor of having the school year changed from April te 
July or August. The association meets again at Salem on the 11th 
ef March. 

ABROAD. 

A sumMER school of zoology is to opened at Ithaca under the 
auspices of Cornell University. The instructors will be Prof. W. 8. 
Barnard, Mr. J. H. Comstock, Dr. Elliott Coues, and Prof. B. G. 
Wilder, the Director of the enterprise and Professor of Zoology im 
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the University. The session will continue six weeks, commencing 
July 7th, and closing August 17th. Thirty-six day lectures and 
laboratory exercises and nine evening lectures are included in the 
course of instruction. The number of students is limited to 50. 
Applicants must state the name, age, sex, residence, and present and 
intended occupation. Preference will be given to clergymen, 
teachers, and others whose occupation prevents attendance upon 
ordinary University privileges. ‘The instruction fee is fixed at $30, 
which includes all ordinary expenses of the work excepting instru- 
ments. Furnished rooms with board can be had near the Univer- 
sity for from $6 to $7 per week; ‘unfurnished rooms may be had 
for about $1 per week, and board without rooms ranges from $3.50 
per week upward. Any one desiring further information upon this 
subject should apply (enclosing postage) to Prof. Burt G. Wilder, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





LITERATURE. 





Olney’s Primary Arithmetic and Elements of Arithmetic constitute a brief, 
practical, and thorough course in this subject, and both are in our judg- 
ment, superior books. The Primary is not alone an arithmetic, but a man- 
ual of primary teaching as well. The principles laid down in the preface 
are the very essence of a sound philosophy of teaching. The introduction 
contains a programme for a primary school with many valuable suggestions. 
The first part is addressed to the teacher, and is istended for oral instruc- 
tion while the pupil is learning to read; the second part is intended for 
pupils reading simple words; and the third for those who can read readily, 
The maxim, ‘‘one thing at a time : each exercise must have a single, clearly 
defined purpose,” is faithfully carried out, each lesson being headed with a 
distinct statement of the purpose of that exercise. The methods by which 
these purposes are accomplished are not only effective, but are so plain and 
simple that the most obtuse teacher could hardly fail to carry them out suc- 
cessfully. The illustrations are copious and excellent. 

The Elements, though most successfully pursued after the Primary has 
been completed, is a complete book in itself, and can be used, if necessary, 
alone, making a complete course in one book. We believe with Prof 
Olney that all the arithmetic necessary to a good English education can be 
taught in much less time than is usually occupied with that study, and 
these thorough, concise, and practical text books, will do much to reduce 
this opinion to practice. (Sheldon & Co.) 


Harvey's Graded School Primary Speller is a neat little book of 80 pages, 
eontain ing 211 wel! graded lists of words, commencing with the easiest 
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words in common use, and closing with some quite difficult lessons. The 
words are mostly those in common use, though there are a few which seem 
to us out of place in a primary speller. The first half of the book contains 
Jessons in both script and Roman type, which is a very excellent feature. 
The binding is uniform with the new series of readers by the same author, 
(Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati.) 





Union in Christ is an excellent union, undenominational, illustrated 
monthly; 60 cents a year, 25 cents to ministers and agents. Address H. A. 
King,57 Park Row, New York. Box 2289. 


“The Christian is the best paper I get,” says Mr, Spurgeon, the great Lon- 
don preacher. This large, 16-page, illustrated dollar monthly will be sent 
postpaid three months to any address for 10 cents, or to ministers free, by 
the publisher, H. L. Hastings, Boston. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies; Youm: 
Botany ; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s Chemistry ; Nicholson’s Zoology . 
Geology; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U 8. History, and Engl, 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c. 

novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Receipts BY Mati TO Marcu 11.—G. W. Heywood, Peru, $1.50, G. 
B. Crippen, Weeping Water, $2.25. W.G. Harrison, Blair,$2.50. A. L. 
Burton, Bell Creek, $1.50. M. E. Belsher, Midland, Mich., $1.50. Rob’t 
C. Hasson, Glencoe, 75c. Geo. W. Burton, Wauhoo, $1.50. Mrs. C. M. 
Nay, Cambridgeport, Mass., $1,50- A, W. Foot, Cropsey, $1.65. Miss E. 
P. Bixby, Los Angeles, Cal., $1.50. Linne Fletcher, Elkton, $1.50. Ellen 
O. Smith, Eldred, $1. 
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International Review, 
Popular Science Monthly, 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Harpers’ Monthly, 
Harpers’ Weekly, 
Harpers’ Bazar (weekly), 
Scribner’s Monthly (postp’d), 
Galaxy, 

Lippincott’s Magazine, 

N, ¥. Independent 

8t. Nicholas (post paid), 
New England Jour. of Ed. 
Herald of Health, 

Am. Educational Cyclopedia 


$77 A WEE 


Weekly Courier-Journal, 
Home and Sehool, 
Hilinois Schoolmaster, 
Michigan Teaeher 
National Teacher, 
Iowa School Journal, 
Indiana School Journal, 
N. ¥. School Bulletia, and 
New York Ed’] Journal, 
Nat. Sunday School Teacher, 
Schermerhorn’s Ed’] Annual, 
Nat. Teachers’ Monthly, 
Literary MiseceNany, 
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CostsNOTHING totry it. Particulars PRFZ. 
P.Q@ VICKERY &CO., Augusta, Me. [seplg 
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